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F.  W.  BATESON 


TWILIGHT 


N 


O  W  tiptoe  night  hath  lured  away 
The  laggard  rustic  from  the  hay; 
An  earliest  owlet  shrills 
Between  the  hills. 


Stilled  is  all  else:  not  yet  there  pry 
Beetle  or  bat  to  mar  the  sky, 

Nor  dismal  ghost  to  delve 

For  mouldered  pelf. 

No  crumpling  whisp  of  smoke  betrays 
Or  cotter's  fire  or  tavern  blaze; 

No  glowworm  shames  the  dark 
"With  pilot  spark. 

Alone  I  prowl:  intent  to  share 
The  drowsy  hour's  sweet  despair, 

And  younker  moon  to  spy 

Climb  up  the  sky. 


F.  W.  BATESON 


RUINED   CHURCH 

NO  stirring:  bristly  thistles  guard 
Crumbled  church  and  vacant  yard. 
All  mouldered  save  a  casual  stone 
Or  vagrant  tomb:  decay  alone. 
So  old,  so  dead,  the  very  ghosts 
Traitors  to  their  ancient  posts. 
Owl  nor  bat  deign  to  intrude 
This  time-forgotten  solitude. 
Only  rank  grass  and  nettles  know 
The  quite  oblivious  bones  below; 
Only  cool  dock  and  sorrel  now 
Where  parson  sermoned  long  ago. 


F.  W.  BATESON 


ESTRANGED 

LONELY  o'  nights  is  yonder  vane; 
/But  lonelier  I  than  Chanticleer, 
The  sleepless  bellman,  still  apeer 
For  strutting  cock  and  dusty  hen. 

My  ghost  (mortal  1  dead  this  night) 

Whips  bat-like  through  crooked  orchard  trees, 
Old  cronies  once;  now  alien  these 

I  loved.  Moon's  blurry  lantern  light 

Half  veils  unveiling  fanciful 

Long  barns,  grey  stacks;  those  all  I  knew 
Now  know  not  me.  A  wail,  ghost  too, 

Flutters  unechoed  over  all. 


F.  W.  BATESON 


LIGHT  LOVE 

TINY  Miss  Tinder 
And  Joshua  Bong, 
He  fanned  her  and  fanned  her 

All  day  long, 
Flitty  down  the  stairway 

Into  the  hall, 
Puff  through  the  doorway 
And  out  and  all. 
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JOSEPH  BREWER 


«IN  LANDS  MADE  DESOLATE...' 

IN  lands  made  desolate  by  war, 
Little  men  hurry  to  rebuild  their  towns, 
Hasten  in  shame 
To  cover  up  the  signs  of  their  silly  quarrels, 
Lest  some  grown-up  God  should  catch  them  out, 

And  laughing, 
Make  their  cheap  passions  ridiculous 
In  the  eyes  of  the  universe. 


G.  W.  S.  CURTIS 

COME,  MY  MUSE... 

O  M  Ej  my  muse,  a  word  with  thee 


c 


iWhat,  thou  wilt  not?  Well  I  know 
Thou  couldst  stir  to  melody 
Dreams  that  flout  each  other  so. 
Jostling  rhyme  and  crowding  phrase 
Mount  the  ramparts  of  my  brain, 
Skirmish  down  its  barren  ways 
And  are  lightly  gone  again. 
Beckon  softly:  look,  they  bow 
Neath  the  glamour  of  thine  eyes 
Moving  stately,  moving  slow. 
Moving  soft  as  are  their  sighs : 
Flocking  come  they,  join  a  ring, 
Step  a  measure  hand  in  hand, 
Tremble  poised  and  shadowing — 
Trance-begotten  magic  band. 
Fill  the  fretted  courts  with  song! 
Lissom  phantoms,  fill  the  ways! 
Skip  the  alleyed  meads  along, 
Round  the  hazels  twine  the  maze. 
Revel  till  the  stars  are  pale, 
Till  dawn's  sanctities  appear. 
And  the  night's  witch-magic  fail 
At  the  crow  of  chanticleer. 

Yet  thou  wilt  not  heed  a  whit. 
Muse,  in  whom  such  hopes  are  laid, 
Turning  from  me  obdurate, — 
Uningratiating  maid. 


MAURICE  EPSTEIN 

THE  WAY 

THERE  travel  down,  each  time,  each  day, 
Four  tellers  from  the  milky  way: 
In  a  veil  of  hate  they  cast  their  bait 
And  trap  their  prey  in  moulds  of  clay. 
The  moon  goes  red  and  the  sun  goes  white; 
The  stars  all  whimper  at  the  bloody  sight; 
And  all  men  pray  in  a  roundelay 
For  the  things  we  are  and  the  things  we  do 
In  the  name  of  Good,  the  name  of  True. 

There  travel  down,  each  time,  each  day. 
Four  labourers  from  beyond  the  way. 
They  stand  foursquare  in  a  riven  space. 
And  nail  each  other  fast,  and  lace 
The  cloven  hoof  with  a  woodman's  brace. 
And  the  apes  pass  by,  led  two  and  two, 
And  jeer  and  sneer  with  a  lack-wit  leer. 
For  a  mirror  shews  them  fear 

And  Jew. 

There  travel  down,  each  time,  each  day. 
Four  judges  from  the  wizards'  way. 
They  name  each  one  his  own  and  stone 
The  jury  of  each  other's  play. 
One  false  witness  is  a  snare, 
A  liar's  whine  is  a  ragged  tear; 
For  a  cheat's  boast  is  a  Holy  Ghost 
To  a  coward's  wince  at  a  chosen  post 
In  a  garment  sewn  by  wounds  and  hair. 


THE  WAY 


There  travel  down,  each  time  each  day, 
Four  angels  from  the  chosen  way. 
They  guide  each  other  in  a  blazing  light 
And  stride  and  ride  on  each  other's  height. 
They  measure  each  within  their  reach 
The  spaces  set  for  all  and  each. 
They  count  in  time  a  holy  rhyme 
And  strum  the  harp  in  equal  chime. 

And  the  sun  goes  red  and  the  moon  goes  white. 


D.  K.  GILLIE 


LYRIC 


I  A  M  unworthy  of  your  beauty,  night; 
When  in  your  wise  embrace 
Sleeps  world  and  space, 
I  fear  to  meet  you  with  my  blemished  sight. 

Hadst  thou,  O  bitter  heart,  but  timely  known, 

When  thought  so  careless  went 

And  treasure  spent, 
That  all  the  Heart  of  Nature  must  atone. 


L.  P.  HARTLEY 


DISPARITY  IN  DESPAIR 

IF  the  despair  that  you  and  I  have  known 
Were  accurately  apportioned,  each  to  each, 
Not  every  pebble  on  a  shingly  beach 
Not  every  grain  of  wheat  for  harvest  sown 
Mustered  and  piled,  would  bear  comparison 
With  your  despair;  for  your  despair  would  reach 
The  stars :  the  volume  of  your  griefs  would  teach 
Astronomers  a  new  dimension. 

But  mine,  I  think,  would  be  a  small  despair 
That  I  could  carry  with  me,  portable; 
A  caked  cold  cinder  from  the  fires  of  hell 
A  souvenir,  a  trophy.  I  w^ould  wear 
It  carelessly,  and  sometimes  I  would  tell 
Its  story,  all  save  this:  who  found  it  there. 
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BERTRAM  HIGGINS 

ARIEL 

TH  E  airy  land  wherein  I  move 
Was  built  of  joy  and  poets'  pledges. 
Some  build  a  kingdom  of  cold  love, 
As  with  a  gem,  smoothing  all  edges: 
Others  rear  cities  of  such  girth 
Only  themselves  may  venture  in. 
Coaxing  from  old  unwilling  Earth 
Fantastic  virtue  or  quaint  sin. 
Many  dimensions  there  may  be 
Moving  amid  the  honest  three, 
But  I've  no  need  of  chill  four-space 
As  lodgment  to  my  motley  race: 
Their  presence  is  in  weed  and  wind 

And  every  merry  mind. 
There  Galileo  and  Gemelli 
Frolic  in  their  silver  fetters. 
And  Falstaff,  with  indignant  belly, 
Makes  a  zany  of  his  betters. 

The  sick  at  heart,  the  lonely 
Still  with  cursing  comrades  go; 
Jocund  Shylock  opportunely 
Borrows  from  Antonio, 
And  with  papal  pale  grandees 
Babbles  witty  blasphemies. 
Bald  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza 
Give  tilt  to  scientific  sages; 
Jove  collects  the  obol  duty. 

Taking  weekly  wages 
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ARIEL 


From  Charon,  feasting  Hera's  beauty  . . . 
Swarming  the  lines  of  lovely  pages 
And  perched  on  every  fragile  stanza, 
Midget-masters  of  woe  and  weal 
Frisk  the  phantom  and  the  real — 
Tasting  their  immortality 
In  blends  of  bliss  and  irony. 
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BERTRAM  HIGGINS 
AMBITION 

IF  I  were  a  fisher,  I 
Surely  would  not  long  lack  living 
Triumph,  to  feel  fierce  fish  giving 
Futile  tug  at  worm  or  fly. 

Such  things  come  with  striving:  even 
Those  who  bait  the  jungle  lion 
Doubtless  see  their  own  strange  Sion 
When  they  know  its  cubs  bereaven. 

Worldly-wiseman  filches  fools, 
Drains  their  sap  to  starch  his  collars; 
And  poets,  though  they're  weak  in  dollars, 
Can  pluck  the  moonlight  from  cold  pools. 

All  these  people  have  their  little 
Eldorados,  and  they  find  them 
Sometime,  sinewed  strife  behind  them 
Fading.  Mine  alone  is  brittle. 

Vain  as  carven  grapes  at  touch. 
Or,  like  mirage,  falsely  near. 
I  alone  am  given  to  fear 
Of  that  too-little  or  too-much 

Which  I  seek  but  never  find. 
Snare  or  startle  from  its  sleep 

But  feel  it  wane  to  wind. 
And  then  go  whirring  deft  and  deep 
Down  all  the  grottoes  of  my  mind! 
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BERTRAM  HIGGINS 
MY  BROTHER 

WHEN  my  sour  ghost  and  mocking  sage 
Austerely  stirs  for  pilgrimage, 
Hushed  is  the  hail  1  give,  and  grim 
The  greeting  that  1  get  from  him : 

Close  friends  from  the  sighing  womb  we  came, 
But  the  false  breasts  suckled  me  milk,  him  flame. 
Till  now,  of  the  roaring  blood,  remains 
Mere  brotherly  ether  in  his  veins. 

Quaint  polar  kinsmen,  a  Cain,  an  Abel, 
Our  wills  are  unsocial  as  words  in  Babel: 
And  yet  for  the  full  month  when  we  meet 
I  am  chained  to  his  travelling  feet. 

Marching  master,  he  must  roam, 
But  I,  dragooned  and  sick  for  home. 
Follow,  falter,  seeking  cheer 
In  piteous  songs  of  love  and  beer, 

Into  a  land  whose  full  light  shed 
Appals  the  living,  wakes  the  dead — 
Where  coffin  and  sarcophagus 
Open  grey  lids  and  gaze  at  us. 

As  ominously  he  strides,  and  I 
Shamble  and  mutter,  crouch  and  cry. 
Fixed  in  more  fiery  crcucibles 
Than  Dante  wandering  seven  hells. 

Soon  we  halt;  our  limbs  are  laid; 
We  wrestle  till  a  fall  is  made — 
When,  shod  in  sudden  air,  he  goes 
Triumphant  over  the  peaked  snows, 
Leaving  me  grappling  with  his  shade. 
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BERTRAM  HIGGINS 

TRUTH  AND  REALITY 

HAVE  no  hold  on  Truth  but  when, 
Mired  in  mirage,  Romance  may  find  her. 
She  is  so  much  to  many  men — 
For  me,  I  love  but  lag  behind  her. 

Kiss  and  caress  she  mocking  flees, 
At  wildfire  words  she  darts  to  cover: 
Oh,  are  there  other  arts  than  these 
Or  am  I  most  unmanly  lover? 

Yet,  though  thrice  a  day  forlorn 
And  at  night  lone-bedded  lying, 
I've  no  mind  to  muse  her  scorn 
Nor  leisure  to  prolong  my  sighing; 

For,  if  a  woeful  wooing  this, 
I  a  mild  Andrew,  there  is  one 
Pursueth  me :  a  shrew  she  is 
As  fierce  and  constant  as  the  sun. 

Babel  and  Bedlam  knew  her  name — 
She  has  all  elements  for  feature, 
All  men  for  mark;  she  is  a  dame 
Who  quells  the  flourish  in  my  nature. 

Whether  she,  grim,  assault  or,  bland 
As  certain  Vengeance  or  known  Duty, 
Heap  her  foul  favours  in  my  hand 
And  urge  her  ugliness  for  beauty. 

Of  virgin  Truth  she  has  no  fear. 
Who  courts  no  coquetry,  but  binds 
Herself,  strange  nun,  in  the  austere 
Convent  of  not  many  minds. 
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TRUTH  AND  REALITY 

O  that  these  twain  might  joined  be 
As  in  old  time,  as  in  past  places! 
Truth  would  have  more  sweet  instancy, 
Reality  gain  marvellous  graces — 

Lighting  a  gleam  in  Life's  wild  eyes 
And  with  her  shaping  the  ancient  sods. 
As  men  from  more  intimate  earth  uprise 
Her  sons  and  lovers,  her  joyous  gods. 
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BERTRAM  HIGGINS 
THE  EAGLE 

TH  E  earth,  doomed  to  sullen  rest, 
Into  a  burning  space  was  prest. 
Where  the  Sabbath,  with  uplifted  eyes, 
Lay  in  his  own  red  sacrifice. 
Here  a  field  died  cursing,  on  whose  demesne 
Nothing  again  sprang  fresh  or  green; 
There,  deadened  though  the  air  was. 
The  turf  sprouted  leaden  grass. 
And  stifFas  a  stalk  on  a  churchyard  path 
Where  the  sun  settled  in  his  wrath, 
I  stood,  solid  in  silence,  gazing 
With  stone  features  and  eyes  dazing, 
At  the  big  bland  eagle  of  liberation 
Squatting  on  the  village  steeple. 

Yoked  in  pairs  like  a  subject  nation 

Into  the  churchyard  stepped  the  people, 

Into  the  church.  Two  by  two 

They  paused,  loosed  hands,  filled  each  pew, 

Thumbed  their  books:  an  organ  rang; 

They  opened  their  serried  mouths  and  sang. 

Outside  the  heat-waves  waltzed  with  the  flow 
Of  Alleluia!  Laus  Domino! 
In  clasping  curves,  and  the  eagle  sat 
Crushing  the  rafters  with  his  wild  weight, 
His  burnished  feathers  blazing  and 
Pagan  eyes  gripping  the  land. 
So  long  I  looked  upon  him  there 
I  felt  my  soul  change  to  a  stare. 
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THE  EAGLE 

I  stared,  he  swelled — prodigiously  puffed 
Beak  and  body.  Like  a  candle  snuffed 
Blind  sank  the  sun,  till  the  globe  was  rounded 
With  flanks  of  feather  and  black  unbounded. 
And  still  I  stood  and  breathed,  my  brain 
The  pulse  in  a  world's  wrist  of  pain — 
Thin  pole  projecting  mind's  atomies 

Over  a  wireless  waste  of  seas. 

Only  my  thoughts  in  the  void  moved  nimble, 

Brooding  on  the  eagle  and  his  symbol, 

And  while  the  people  murmured,  while 

Their  placid  hymns  ebbed  from  the  aisle, 

I  wondered  whether  the  bird  was  fierce 

Or  merely  impatient  of  sitting  in  peace. 

And  whether  we  might  not  have  climbed  the  towers, 

Salted,  caged  him,  and  made  him  ours, 

And  kept  him  for  worship  or  safe  derision 

If  I  had  had  courage,  or  they  the  vision. 


RICHARD  HUGHES 
LAMENT  FOR  GAZA 
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0  Wean  I  tell  it? 

1  saw  a  thing 

That  I  did  not  find  strange 
In  my  visioning. 

A  flawless  tall  mirror, 
Glass  dim  and  green ; 
And  a  tall,  dim  figure 
There  was  between : 

Pale,  so  pale  her  face 
As  veils  of  thin  water? 
And  her  eyes  water-pale, 
And  the  moonlight  on  her; 

And  she  was  dying,  dying; 

She  combed  her  long  hair. 

And  the  crimson  blood  ran 

In  the  fine  gold  there. 

She  was  dying,  dying  . .  . 

And  in  her  perfect  eye 

No  terror  lurked;  not  pity 

That  she  should  so  die. 

You  who  listen,  pity 

Gaza,  this  poor  city; 

For  now  the  rocks. 

And  the  blind  god's  hands 

Grope  at  the  pillars  where  he  stands ; 

While  Gaza  mocks, 

While  Gaza  mocks. 
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RICHARD  HUGHES 
ISAAC  BALL 

PAINTING  pictures 
Worth  nothing  at  all 
In  a  dark  cellar 
Sits  Isaac  Ball. 

Cobwebs  on  his  butter, 
Herrings  in  bed; 
Stout  matted  in  the  hair 
Of  his  poor  cracked  head. 

There  he  paints  Men's  Thoughts 
— Or  so  says  he: 
For  in  that  cellar 
It's  too  dark  to  see. 

Isaac  knew  great  men. 
Poets  and  peers: 
Treated  crown-princes 
To  stouts  and  beers. 

Some  still  visit  him; 
Pretend  to  buy 
His  unpainted  pictures — 
The  Lord  knows  why. 

His  grey  beard  is  woolly, 
Eyes  brown  and  wild: 
Sticky  things  in  his  pocket 
For  anybody's  child. 

Some  day  he'll  win  fame, 
—  So  Isaac  boasts. 
Lecturing  half  the  niQ;ht 
To  long-legged  ghosts. 

Isaac  was  young  once: 
At  sixty-five 
Still  seduces  more  girls 
Than  any  man  alive. 
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RICHARD  HUGHES 
THEJUMPINGBEAN 

(A  curious  bean,  with  a  small  maggot  in  it,  who  comes  to 
life  and  tumbles  his  dwelling  at  the  stimulus  of  warmth.) 

SU  N  in  a  warm  streak 
Striping  the  plush: 
Catch  breath,  hold  finger  tight: 
All  delight  hush. 

Dance,  small  grey  thing 
Sleek  in  the  warm  sun: 
Roll  around,  to  this,  to  that, 
— Rare  wormy  fun !. 

Hot  sun  applauds  thee: 
Warm  fingers  press 
To  wake  the  small  life  within 
Thy  rotund  dress. 

Alack!  Have  years  in  cupboard, 
In  chill  and  dark. 
Stifled  thy  discontent.'' 
Snufft  thy  spark.'' 

Liest  thou  stark,  stiff, 
There  in  thy  bed.'' 
Weep  then  a  dirge  for  him; 
Poor  bean's  dead! 
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JAMES  LAVER 
THE  BURIAL  OF  SHELLEY 

AP  E  A  S  A  N  T,  where  the  wooded  Apennines 
Nearest  approach  the  sea,  his  burdened  way 
Pushed  shoreward  through  the  branches  of  the  pines, 
Then  halted  in  dismay. 

He  saw  the  beach  the  recent  storm  had  torn, 
The  broken  toys  of  its  mad  revelry. 
Saw  the  long  arms  of  Spezzia  and  Leghorn 
Encompassing  the  sea. 

Saw,  too,  a  little,  sombre  group  of  men 
Who  clustered  where  the  shelving  sand  was  drier; 
They  gathered  wreckage  of  the  storm,  and  then 
Built  them  a  solemn  pyre. 

What  rite  it  was  he  knew  not,  what  old  law 
Of  worship  they  fulfilled  of  days  long  gone, 
Around  their  shrine,  he  knew  not;  then  he  saw 
A  lifeless  form  thereon. 

'Twas  too  far  off  the  features  to  descry. 
And  he  was  old,  his  smoke-dimmed  sight  was  weak. 
But  he  could  see  against  blue  wave  and  sky, 
The  pallor  of  his  cheek. 

Then  silence  fell;  he  saw  the  sudden  flame 
Between  the  knotted  drift-wood  leap  and  shine; 
And  the  dark  watchers,  calling  thrice  one  name. 
Poured  frankincense  and  wine. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  SHELLEY 

The  smell  of  burning  wood,  and  balsams  old 
Obscured  the  bitter  savour  of  the  sea; 
And  he  ran  from  them,  fearful  to  behold 
Such  antique  obsequy. 

Night  fell  behind  him  as  he  fled  away 
From  the  strange  odour  and  the  mournful  sound; 
And  all  the  forest  murmurs  died  with  day, 
And  silence  lapped  him  round. 

But  as  along  the  winding  track  he  passed 
A  tumult  rose  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
As  when  some  fiend  his  chariot  drives,  and  fast 
The  leaves  before  him  fly. 

He  turned,  and  shrank  into  a  thicket  near. 
His  limbs  had  lost  their  use,  a  dizzy  flame 
Dazzled  his  eyes,  his  lips  were  dry  with  fear, 
While  on  the  whirlwind  came. 

One  glimpse  he  caught  of  faces  wild  with  mirth, 
In  Dionysiac  fury  whirled  away, 
Like  evil  shapes  at  midnight,  when  the  earth 
Yields  for  a  while  its  prey. 

A  drunken  ditty  in  an  unknown  tongue 
Smote  on  his  ear,  tearing  the  gathering  night 
In  tatters,  and  the  carriage  rolled  along 
The  track,  and  out  of  sight. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  SHELLEY 

'Tis  vanished,  and  the  darkening  forest  sleeps, 
Seeming  to  hold  its  breath,  so  still  it  is. 
The  old  man  mutters,  lost  in  terror's  deeps, 
*  What  devil's  rout  is  this? ' 

Though  strange  things  it  was  given  him  to  behold, 
How  should  he  half  the  mystic  rite  divine? 
Or  know  the  face  of  Shelley,  blue  with  cold. 
Or  Byron's,  flown  with  wine? 

But  there  was  horror  he  could  not  forget, 
A  shadow  that  pursued  him  till  he  died ; 
And  we,  we  dream  of  that  wild  burial  yet. 
And  that  demoniac  ride. 
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J.  S.  LIN  NELL 


SUICIDE 

SO  the  candle  longs  to  burn 
To  its  socket  quite  away ; 
So  the  giddy  wind  would  turn 
And  the  blossom  of  the  may 
'Stonish  yet — then  dying  fall. 
Bees  pile  up  a  miser  wealth; 
Cricket,  grating  on  the  wall, 
Wears  out  life — with  masking  stealth, 
Decrepit  labour,  racking  wheeze 
Seeking  death  and  deadman's  ease. 
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RAOUL  LOVEDAY 


A  SONG  OF  TOWN 

SING  now  of  London 
At  fall  of  dusk; 
A  summer  dragonfly- 
Crept  from  the  husk. 
Dragonfly,  on  whose  wing 
Run  golden  wires; 
So,  down  a  street  pavement, 
Lamps  throw  their  fires. 
Dragonfly,  whose  wing  is  pricked 
By  many  a  spark; 
Electric  eyes  of  taxis 
Bright  through  the  dark. 

Dragonfly,  whose  life  is 
Cold  and  brief  as  dew, 
Drone  now  for  London  dusk, 
Soon  dead  too. 
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BASIL  MURRAY 
THE  BLACKBIRD 

A  BLACKBIRD  sat  upon  a  pinnacle, 
His  beady  yellow  eyes 
Glinted  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
Curiously  wise. 

A  new  bell  rang  within  the  tower  for  Matins, 

And  chisels  still  below 
Struck  the  white  stone  of  the  cloister; 

Bustled  to  and  fro 

The  black-gowned  craftsmen  and  the  ruffled  scholars 

Around  the  gravel  walk 
Gay  and  solemn,  while  the  great  bell 

Broke  upon  their  talk. 

A  blackbird  sang  upon  a  pinnacle 

Five  hundred  years  gone  by ; 
Dew-sprayed  cloisters  sparkled  sleeping 

Under  April  sky. 

An  old  bell  rang,  and  all  the  world  to  Matins, 

Bright  shoes,  bright  waistcoats  came. 
Chattering  till  the  grey  stones  beauty, 

Centuries  the  same 

Hushed  their  talk ;  while  still  perched  high  above  them, 
There  sang  the  blackbird  still, 

'  Sun  and  shadow,  stone  and  cloister. 

Weathered  pinnacle. 

Linger  ever. 

Changing  never, 
Men  will  die.  'They  will,  they  will.'' 
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ALAN  PORTER 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

(to  Edith  Sitwell) 
EARN,  all  Time's  vagrants,  where  to  look ; 


u 


And  more,  learn  what  to  see- 
Hard  ground  in  a  pale  drudging  brook, 
Light  in  the  substance  of  a  tree. 

Earth  was  ashen,  mind  a  mist, 

And  mist  the  only  day; 
In  every  song  a  satirist, 

Man  but  a  motionable  clay. 

Almost  I  had  put  out  these  eyes. 

The  sun's  own  fury  failed; 
Slayer  of  childhood,  father  of  lies, 

Reason  babbled  and  prevailed. 

From  this  dark  pride  and  stubborn  dearth 

Slowly  my  self  was  freed ; 
For  Clare  uncovered  infinite  worth 

In  a  cold  worm,  a  common  weed. 

The  minute  wealth  of  nature  there 

With  a  new  symbol  smiles. 
You,  Edith,  my  interpreter. 

Reveal  the  lost  unfabled  isles. 

Now  the  dew  falls  in  beads  of  gold. 

In  clear  blue  stone  the  rain. 
Wind  and  colour,  heat  and  cold. 

Are  flesh,  no  phantom  of  the  brain. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

I  travel  through  my  native  woods 

And  laugh  all  day  to  mark 
The  squirrel  sputter  in  cross  moods, 

Or  hear  the  happy  woodlark. 

Hard  by  grow  many  an  Indian  flower, 

Cedar  and  upas: 
Heraldic  lions,  hour  by  hour, 

Trample  down  the  yellow  grass. 

Philemon  still  in  some  white  glade 

And  Baucis,  knee  by  knee. 
Sit  here  content  as  youth  and  maid 

Yet  hospitable,  too,  to  me. 

All  Sense,  all  Fame,  all  Vision  here. 

Inseparable,  triune, 
Fashion  from  chaos,  firm  and  clear. 

This  only  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon. 

For,  truth,  he 's  curst  or  Antichrist 
Who  needs  a  more  and  less, 

Demands  a  world  anatomized. 
And  calls  the  body  nakedness. 

What  though  sight  dazzle  and  words  fail.'* 

Beauty  he  knows  who  can 
Hold  fast  by  every  traveller's  tale. 

The  world's  one  cosmopolitan. 
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ARTHUR  E.  E.  READE 

THE  BANISHED  REBEL 

OH,  Sun,  I  watched  you  cast  your  spring-gold  hair 
Over  the  College  courts — when  I  was  there; 
Writ  were  my  thoughts  ofyouth  throughout  the  night, 
1  fell  asleep  kissed  by  your  early  light; 
You  were  in  love  with  Youth,  and  I  with  dreams 
Whispered  by  wind-brushed  trees  near  star-struck  streams. 

Oh,  Moon,  I  saw  you  bathe  in  amber  wine 

Those  towers  and  gardens — once  I  thought  were  mine. 

Burnish  the  water,  while,  where  the  river  turned. 

Still  in  the  sunset  glare  the  bushes  burned. 

Lovely  by  day,  moonlit  were  lovelier  yet 

Those  Oxford  walks — that  I  cannot  forget. 

Oh,  Water,  washing  roots  of  bankside  trees 
Shading  the  grass  whereon  1  lay  at  ease. 
Have  I  not  leapt,  cool  in  my  naked  might 
Into  your  pool  of  music,  while  the  night 
Heavy  and  hot  list  to  the  tunes  you  played, 
Sung  by  your  little  waves  (to  Spring  they  prayed). 

Hushed  are  the  chimes  that  called  me  in  the  morn, 
Dulled  is  the  beauty  of  the  Oxford  dawn, 
Distant  those  spires  that  kissed  the  midnight  star, 
Dead  those  old  trees — wiser  than  dons  by  far, 
Dried  are  those  waters — smote  by  virgin  youth. 
Damned  is  the  boyhood  that  believed  in  truth. 
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THE  BANISHED  REBEL 

Melt  may  the  moon  that  mocks  the  city  where 
The  green-faced  women  walk  round  Leicester  Square. 
Would  that  the  wine-fresh  waters  once  I  knew 
Might  drown  you,  Sun,  in  depths  of  Isis  blue; 
Not  locks  of  gold  but  chains  of  frre  you  cast 
Over  my  shoulders  when  the  night  is  past. 

But  still  I  dream — those  dreams  I  dreamt  before; 
Give  me  but  love — then  happy  as  of  yore. 
Mine  and  my  comrade's  cry  across  the  skies 
Shall  be  of  triumph  freed  from  exile's  sighs: 
You  that  1  loved  and  lost,  from  beauty  banished  be 
Bound  in  a  wintry  exile;  My  love  and  I  are  free! 
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C.  H.  O.  SCAIFE 
SUMMER 
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OT  Summer  comes 

And  hums 
A  drowsy  tune. 
In  June 

The  flies  are  young, 
Among 

The  flowers  just  blown 
They  drone. 
When  August 's  told 
They're  old, 
And  fall  asleep 
Sunk  deep 
In  parched-up  grass. 
Like  glass 

Lies  each  small  pool, 
And  cool 
The  old  fish  swim 
By  slim 

And  graceful  reeds; 
The  meads 
Have  lost  their  rills. 
The  hills 
In  slumber  lie, 
The  sky 
Is  vastly  deep 
And  sleep 

Folds  round  the  lands 
Her  hands. 
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C.  H.  O.  SCAIFE 

FOND  LOVER 

SAY  fond  lover,  canst  thou  prove 
Ought  that  is  not  bad  of  Love? 
If  thou  canst 
I  will  again 

Suffer  that  delightful  pain; 
Though  I  think  thou  canst  not  say 
Love  is  good  in  any  way. 

All  his  laughter  ends  in  tears, 

All  his  hope  is  fraught  with  fears. 

His  delights 

Last  but  a  day 

And  then  vanish  quite  away. 

An  un-christian  lord  is  Love 

I  will  from  his  thrall  remove. 

Yet  I  see  within  thine  eyes 

Light  that  not  in  others'  lies; 

Yes,  'tis  true, 

Joys  lovers  own 

That  belong  to  them  alone. 

Give  me,  Love,  those  joys  once  more. 

And  I  will  observe  thy  lore. 
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C.  H.  O.  SCAIFE 


AFTERNOON 

IN  the  slumberous  minutes  of  the  afternoon, 
When  the  brown  murmur  of  the  bees 
Sinks  to  the  shadow  of  a  sound, 
Burdensome  with  the  promise  of  its  own  activity; 
When  the  grass  lies  close  upon  the  earth 
Full  of  the  light  that  it  has  drunk 
And  heavy  with  the  glory  of  the  sun; 
When  the  trees  let  fall  their  draperies  about  them 
And  stand  aloof  from  all  the  land  around; 
When  waters  sink  into  themselves 
And  when  the  air 
Hangs  motionless  and  visible; 
Then  will  I  come  to  you  beside  a  poppied  bank, 
Below  us  rushes  that  stand  garlanded  with  dreams, 
And  we  will  lie  beside  each  other  there 
And  travel  forth,  intangible  and  mingled  each  in  each, 
Towards  the  disappearing  edges  of  the  sky. 
Borne  onwards  past  the  tortoise  hours 
By  the  unfaltering  pinions  of  our  love. 
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W.  FORCE  STEAD 
THE  MAGIC  WAY 

OF  all  the  many  roads  I  know, 
Along  one  only  I  have  been 
That  winds  out  of  the  world,  to  flow 
By  fields  of  more  than  sun-lit  green, 
Where  not  one  common  stone  is  seen, 
But  all  is  built  by  incantation. 
And  all  is  vision  and  imagination. 

Oxford  and  Paris  weary  me, 
And  every  town  the  sun  shines  on. 
But  round  one  road  invisibly 
A  spirit  broods,  and  webs  are  spun 
That  hold  me;  I  am  wrought  upon. 
Until  I  wonder  in  my  confusion, — 
Who  waves  the  wand  that  weaves  this  bright  illusion  ? 

What  tugs  now  at  my  heart? — why  burn 
Mine  eyes  as  round  and  round  I  gaze? 
I  look  thro'  trees;  to  fields  I  turn; 
They  are  not  earth,  but  floating  haze 
And  under-lighted  by  soft  rays ; 
1  am  drawn  on  thro'  dazzling  showers. 
While  dizzily  wave  the  wands  of  the  unknown  Powers. 

There  is  some  meaning  that  I  fain 
Would  read  in  everything  around; 
It  flickers,  yet  I  look  in  vain; 
Glittering  willow  trees  that  bound 
The  tip-toe  brook  veil  a  profound 
Green  secret  under  leafy  screening; 
Their  trembling  is  deep  awe  of  the  hidden  meaning. 
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THE  MAGIC  WAY 

This  old  decaying  orchard,  with 
Blurred  mistletoe  and  crusty  boughs 
Of  moss  and  lichen,  seems  a  myth 
Where  strange  primeval  forms  arouse 
Old  memory,  and  long  thought  may  drowse; 
While  the  trees  stand  in  Druid  vesture 
And  reach  their  arms  out  in  symbolic  gesture. 

What  do  their  straining  arms  intend? 
Would  they  delay  me? — On  I  go, 
Until  1  find  my  journey's  end 
Deep  in  a  wood,  where  tall  oaks  grow 
And  beech  and  fir,  with  fern  below; 
Twigs  like  dark  hair,  and  sunset  smouldering, 
And  spongy  earth  made  sweet  with  dead  leaves  mould- 
ering. 

Have  I  then  come  too  far.? — for  now 
I  see  a  stone  cross  in  the  wood, 
Waved  round  by  many  a  wreathing  bough. 
Where  once  I  know  a  village  stood 
And  plain  folk  found  that  life  was  good; 
But  1  can  find  of  them  no  token. 
Saving  their  village-cross  green-stained  and  broken. 
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W.  FORCE  STEAD 

O  B  L  I  V  I  O  N  (to  Alan  Porter) 

AS  if  the  dead  had  sought  to  reach 
..  Us  through  the  names  they  used  to  know, 
They  carved  these  rain-bleared  stones  to  teach 

What  men  were  they,  laid  here  a-row: 
But  now  hath  time  twice  marred  their  speech, 
The  stones  are  dumb  as  they  below. 

Yet  I  surmise  they  rose  at  break 

Of  dawn,  and  trudged  afield,  and  then 

Laboured  with  ox  and  ass  to  take 
Bread  for  the  hungry  world  of  men, 

Sweating  at  plough  and  spade  and  rake 
Till  dusk,  for  three-score  years  and  ten. 

Ever  they  rose  at  brink  of  day. 

Yet  drank  they  once  the  joy  of  morn? — 

Lite  from  them  turned  its  mind  away, 
They  were  not  even  thought  forlorn : 

FalstafFcan  never  die, — but  they, 
Nay,  tell  me, — were  they  ever  born? 
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W.  FORCE  STEAD 

SNOW-SCENE  IN  STARLIGHT 

(to  Edmund  Blunden) 

V E  N I N  G  aloft  In  awed  expectancy 
'  Waited  the  starry  advent ;  and  the  world 
Lay  white  before  us,  winter-white,  and  blue 
With  earliest  drift  of  twilight.  Keenly  rose 
Cool  exhalations,  biting  spice  of  snow. 
Out  of  the  muffled  meadows  where  we  walked 
As  one  who  travelling  the  vague  lanes  of  sleep 
Feels  that  he  walks  yet  hears  no  footstep  fall. 

And  evening  closed;  her  shadows,  flake  on  flake 
Descending,  dimmed  the  recent  hyaline. 
And  crystal  lapsed  to  pallid  glimmering. 
And  pallor  paled  to  ashen.  Nearer  day 
Yielded  to  that  remoter  dawn  which  comes 
Pricking  the  night  with  splintered  rays,  when  shoot, 
Thick  in  the  leafless  elm-tops,  crowding  the  oaks. 
Whiter  than  windflowers  in  the  woods  ot  spring, 
Those  brighter  stars  of  the  hard-freezing  skies. 

No  sound  there  was,  nor  any  wind  came  down 
Molesting  those  reposeful  snow-sown  fields; 
No  wind,  no  sound,  but  on  an  ivory  world 
Vast  width  of  calm.  And  then  a  darkness  cut 
Across  the  white,  and  on  the  darkness  gleamed 
Stars,  and  we  stood  by  the  slow  river-flood. 

Into  the  tightened  silence  stole  a  sound 
That  made  the  silence  tingle;  and  we  knew 
The  clicking  and  the  chipping  spake  of  frost 
Linking  its  icy  isles  against  the  brink. 
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SNOW-SCENE  IN  STARLIGHT 

We  paused  to  see  the  brimming  darkness  flow : 
Beyond  it,  on  the  farther  side,  three  elms 
Rose  into  night,  and  their  long  downward  boughs 
Swayed  to  their  shadows  on  the  star-bright  wave: 
And  all  around  them  and  beyond  them,  far 
Away  to  the  horizon,  wintry  fields 
Swept  outward,  shading  to  the  darker  zone 
Where  earth's  extremity  seems  on  the  verge 
Of  that  immensity  which  lies  beyond. 

But  midway  in  the  frosty  solitude. 
And  single  in  those  miles  of  drifted  snow. 
The  hearth-lit  window  of  a  home  unknown 
Flickered  afar  a  point  of  trembling  light. 
Less  than  the  stars,  yet  more  than  they,  for  it 
Looked  out  across  the  bleak  white  loneliness. 
Instinct  with  kinship,  calling  up  in  us 
Cummunion  with  the  frail  humanity 
There  cherishing  the  sacraments  of  life: 
And  deeply  we  were  drawn  to  them,  and  knew 
That  family,  marvellous  in  their  hopes  and  fears,  . 
Responding  hearts  and  thinking  minds,  but  set 
Under  tremendous  heights  of  mystery. 
Where  all  around  them,  and  beyond  them,  far 
Away  to  the  horizon,  the  cold  fields 
Suffered  the  hard  gaze  of  blind-staring  eyes. 
The  unresponding  and  unthinking  stars. 
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ANTHONY  STEELE 
ALLEGORY 

R  O  K  E  N  are  the  tablets 
And  broken  is  the  pen; 
Christ  is  in  the  wilderness, 
He  will  not  come  again. 

Moon  across  the  court-yard 
Rises  bright, 

Lichen  on  the  paving-stones, 
Cold  blue  night. 

There  where  the  king  sat 
Stares  the  empty  throne. 
Howls  a  far  dog  drearily  . .  . 
Still  and  white  and  lone 

Waits  the  naked  courtyard. 
Slowly  dreams  arise. 
People  the  courtyard 
With  watching  eyes. 

Till  the  shadows  lengthen, 
And  in  silver  shoon 
Slips  to  earth  reluctantly 
The  huntress  moon. 

The  White  stone  saddens 
And  grey  shadows  fall. 
Like  monstrous  spiders'  webs. 
From  wall  to  wall. 

But  a  dim  shouting 
Thuds  far  away. 
Heralds  the  progress 
Of  great  Lord  Day. 
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ANTHONY  STEELE 


AUDIERNE 

DE  E  P  in  a  land  of  ragged  furze, 
Coarse  grass  and  stunted  pine, 
Of  capped  and  comely  women, 
Of  cider,  not  of  wine. 

Like  pinioned  wraiths  of  muslin 
The  cobalt  nets  hang  unfurled. 
By  the  town  of  little  fishes 
Near  the  very  end  of  the  world. 
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ANTHONY  STEELE 


ODYSSEY  IX 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  strand  beloved  beyond  all  telling 
By  all  whose  steps  have  marked  the  sounding  shore, 
Where  the  long  cool  azure  of  the  waters,  swelling 

And  waning,  ripples  low  for  evermore. 
Sweeping  high  heavenward  the  white  cliffs  score. 

Clear-cut  and  insolent,  the  silent  sky. 
Flecked  with  the  gleam  of  wings  that  wheel  and  soar, 
Where  the  waste  places  of  the  heavens  lie. 

All  we,  whose  hearts  were  sick,  have  lost  our  pain  there, 
Finding  therein  no  shameful  paths  to  roam : 

We  have  renewed  our  jaded  loves  again  there 
And  watched  the  sunlight  dancing  on  the  foam ; 

Cyclops  and  no  man,  naught  to  sting  and  stain  there 
But  the  dark  hulls  of  Odysseus  seeking  home. 
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ANTHONY  STEELE 

PROPHET'S  AT  HOME  DAY 

^'T^  HAT'S  Joseph:  he's  ourjoiner  here,  you  know, 
A    "Joiner  to  Nazareth." 
That 's  a  fine  title,  eh?  He  thinks  it  so; 

Don't  waste  your  breath. 
He 's  not  a  bad  sort  really — it 's  his  son 

We  can't  abide: 
I  never  yet  on  earth  saw  such  a  one 

For  sinful  pride. 
Just  a  poor  beggar  boy:  you  understand.^ 

Yet  he  aspires 
To  proselytising  up  and  down  the  land — 

Oh!  these  Messiahs! 
You'll  say  that  he 's  a  fool  or  mad  or  both. 

Bees  in  his  bonnet! 
Well,  there 's  his  parents,  beggared  by  his  sloth. 

Curses  upon  it! 
And  worse,  he  's  got  a  following  of  sorts, — 

Oh!  just  a  rabble, 
Cheap  fishermen,  the  riff-raff  of  the  ports, 

They  love  his  babble. 
And  his  poor  mother!  well  they  say  you  know — 

But  there!  that 's  common.' — 
So  ran  the  cackle  centuries  ago 

About  a  woman. 
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JOHN  STRACHEY 


MAN  ASLEEP 

LI  E  S  he  happy — who  sleeps  now? 
/Knows  he  oblivion,  timeless,  serene? 
His  face  made  still  is  beautiful. 

Chiseled  by  hands  unseen. 
Or  does  the  unresting  stir  of  life 
Move  under  curtained  eyes. 
Must  he  ever  feel  and  feel 
Till  sleeplessly  he  dies? 
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JOHN  STRACHEY 


THE  FORSAKER 

OL  D  and  forsaken  houses 
Lie  and  rot, 
And  all  the  lived-in  rooms 

Grow  thin  and  bare. 
Stopped  with  a  sickened  sense 

We  venture  not 
On  soundless  floor  or  naked  treadless  stair. 

Dead  things  that  move, 
Blown  paper  and  the  trivial  crumblingof  plaster 

Mimic  life's  stir, 
Mimic  you,  the  forsaker;  mimic  you  gone. 
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D.  C.  THOMPSON 


THE  CRABS 

TIRED  waves  lisp  on  the  wet  sand, 
Like  children  playing, 
Listlessly  laying 
Hand  upon  hand. 
And  crabs  stir  in  the  parched  sea-weed 
Scurrying  for  pools  as  the  waves  recede. 
Where  the  wan  tide  melts  into  land, 
Mirrored  the  preening  seagulls  stand. 
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D.  C.  THOMPSON 


AT  LONNIN  GARTH  BY  PORTINSCALE 

AT  Lonnin  Garth,  by  Portinscale, 
J  met  an  old  man  in  the  lane. 
The  dappled  turf  athirst  for  rain 
Was  parched,  the  fells  in  Borrowdale 
Hung  like  blue  smoke  through  the  quivering  haze. 
The  old  man  scythed,  and  did  not  raise 
His  head  with  scarlet  kerchief  bound, 
I  scanned  him  slyly  and  on  I  went ; 
Sunbeams  kindled  gnats  in  the  shade, 
Slow  with  his  gleaming  scythe  he  swayed 
Unheeding  there,  all  tanned  and  bent. 

And  far  behind  down  Derwentdale, 
I  heard  the  rhythmic  hissing  sweep. 
Like  breaking  waves  that  lisp  and  creep. 
With  droning  flies  and  harsh  landrail. 
At  Lonnin  Garth  by  Portinscale. 
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B.  J.  WALLIS 

THE  WELLAND  FLOODS 

ON  either  side  the  water  lay 
Lapping  the  edges  of  the  way 
With  little  ripples,  low  and  still, 
About  the  silent  water-mill. 
The  willows  shewed  light  ponds  of  green, 
The  earliest  swallow  had  been  seen. 
The  leafless  blackthorn  burst  its  bud, 
What  time  the  Welland  was  in  flood 
From  Luffenham  to  Coldecote. 

W^here  fields  and  lanes  had  spread  before 
The  water  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
Where  once  had  grazed  the  listless  herds 
Was  heard  the  cry  of  water  birds; 
And  trees  and  hedges  were  forlorn 
Above  the  scarcely  sprouting  corn. 
And  all  the  ways  were  mired  with  mud 
What  time  the  Welland  was  in  flood 
From  LuflFenham  to  Coldecote. 

A  plum-tree  at  the  water's  hedge 
Flung  pale  sprays  over  the  low  hedge 
And  tossed  its  falling  blooms  and  buds 
The  light  sun  flashed  across  the  floods ; 
The  long  hills  lay  on  either  side 
Where  shadows  fade  and  rise  and  glide. 
And  in  the  water  shone  the  wood 
What  time  the  Welland  was  in  flood 
From  Luffenham  to  Coldecote. 
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